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In building the tunnel, I took tremendous political heat from all
kinds of people and had to confront a major issue that tells us some-
thing about the political climate both now and in the future. One day
some granite showed up in the tunnel. It was granite from South Africa.

Metro, which is a strong public utility with a good reputation, runs
two transportation systems: one for people and one for waste water.
Metro almost came apart over this issue of South African granite. That
episode, and some high-handed management of the siting of two
treatment plants on the shoreline, taught Metro a lot about diversity
and inclusion. The failure to appreciate and include diverse groups and
people probably cost Metro's executive director his job and surely
contributed to a federal judge's finding that the governing body of
Metro should be replaced because it was not representative.

My new job at the Institute of Politics is to inspire young people to get
into politics. The Institute was started by Robert Kennedy in 1966 as a
living memorial to his brother Jack, who was so inspired while at
Harvard.

One of the ways in which we try to accomplish our job is to invite
people from the political system to come to the institute for a semester
to interact with the students and teach.

We invited two women last semester: Unita Blackwell, the mayor of
Mayersville, Mississippi, and Maria Antonietta Berviozabal, a council
member in San Antonio, Texas.

They taught me about infrastructure in a way that I won't forget.
Unita is an African-American woman who grew up in Mayersville,
Mississippi, and was basically excluded from the political system until
the Civil Rights movement, when she became a pioneer and leader.

One of the reasons she got involved, she told students, was that cars
and trucks going by on the unpaved road in front of her little shack
caused the sky to be constantly full of dust, grit, and dirt.

Nothing was ever clean. Clothes were never clean. The laundry was
never clean. The kids were never clean. It was just a dirty place. She used
to walk down that road to city hall and stand in front of the building in
which she could not vote and wonder why in the world she couldn't get
a better road in Mayersville.

Well, she ran for mayor, and when she was elected, there was a fine
road right in front of her house.

Maria Berviozabal lived in a barrio outside San Antonio, in which, as
she describes it, they had a swimming pool just like the rich folks, only